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PREFACE 



We are in an age of seJf-examinatlon^ of as- 
ses s ing our needs ^ of measur ing our ach J evemen ts ^ of 
account J ng for what we have done. The sympos J im on 
wh I ch this vo J unte r epo rts Is a product of this era. 
Jt IS appropriate to note that the event itseJf was 
s t imuJ at ing ^ but that the quest ions and concerns 
wh t ch were its focus may be t he very th ] ngs wh ich 
mitigate against the great productivity of which 
Arier lean schools are capab Je. Jt is aJso appro- 
priate to note that ff there are mechan ] sms to cause 
our school s to be brMHant forces for the t hough t 
and change which a free society demands^ the men and 
women who presented and participated in these 
sessions are among that group in our country who 
wiJi use these mechanisms to advantage. 
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SYMPOSILW ON EDUCATICmL PRODUCTIVITY 



Productivity has come to be a major concern in 
a s se s s i ng our educ a t i onal sys tern these days * Ar e 
the results that society receives equal to the re- 
sources invested? Perhaps the reason the debate 
continues year after year is because the definitive 
answer cannot be found* To assess the productivity 
of an ac t iv i ty in terms an economi s t would under- 
stand requires some method of measuring the product^ 
the ou tcome * Educators and legislators have been 
argui ng for ye ars over how to measur e educa t ional 
ach I evemen 1 1 how to ho I d sc hoo I s accoun tabi e » how to 
assess the effectiveness of educational programs* 
Until such time as an accurate measure of educa- 
tional output is developed (if ever)» the ques t ion 
of pr oduc t i V i ty — be it of a school district^ a par- 
ticular building^ 'a given program^ or an individual 
teacher — will be a topic of great concern to many of 
us, but the source of no hard and fast answers* 

As a top I c of deba te , however , questions on 
educa t i onal pr oduc t i v i ty can elicit impor tan t dis- 
cussion on issues of vital concern to pol i cy-maker s 
at all levels of government * Wi th this i n ml nd^ the 
Reg ional PI ann i ng and Service Project of Southwes t 
Educa t ional Devel opmen t Labora tory i nv i t ed educa- 
t ional po 1 i cy^ake rs from this six state region to 
participate in an invitational sympos i um on "Educa- 
tional Productivity: The Impact of Policy Decisions 
on School Performance" on March 20-21, 1980 in 
Little Rock , Arkansa s* Sympos i um par t ic i pan ts had 
the oppor tun I ty to I i s ten to and discuss the issue 
with Dr* Arthur E* wise of The Rand Corporation in 
Washington, DC, Dr* GuMbert C* Hentschke, Associate 
Dean, Graduate School of Education and Human 
Devel opmen t at the University of Ro Chester in New 
York; and Dr * Robert G* Scanton, Secretary of Educa- 
tion for the State of Pennsyl van la* 
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The assertion these men discussed was posed by 
RPSP Project Director Martha L, Smith: "Problems of 
low productivity in the educational system gerteralJy 
c an not be solved by a policy intervention," Dr. 
Smith asked Drs, Wise, Hentschke and Scanlon each to 
modify or reinforce this assertion. Dr. Wt se con- 
cluded that policy interventions from federal and 
state gover nment and frvn the judiciary have con- 
tributed to the bur eauc ratization of the classroom, 
and that these changes are creating profound and un- 
ant i c i pated change s i n Aner lean educ at i on , Dr . 
Hen tschke maintained that the issue of equality in 
the delivery of educational services canno t be 
separated from the issue of productivity^ and that 
poll cywnake r s need to examine both issues to deter- 
mine whether the net benefit has been worth the net 
cost. Dr , Scanlon, examining the very same asser- 
tion, concluded that the crisis in Amer i can educ a- 
tion is not one of low productivity but of 
d imi n i shed con f i dene e of t he corrmun i ty in the 
educational system, and that the challenge today is 
to build or restore that confidence. 



IVtargot E, BeutI er 
Reg ion a 1 PI ann i ng and 
Service Project Editor 
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T« BUREAUCRATIZATION OF THE AMERICAN CLASSROCM 



Arthur £. Wi se 
The Rand Corporation 
Washington, DC 



It should be no secret to any of you that there 
has been an ex plosion of educational pel i cy-mak i ng 
in the United States. Twenty years ago it was 
certainly the case that local school boards made 
po I I cy for I oca I sc hool districts; I oca I co I I ege 
boards and trustees made^ policy for focal coll eg es. 
What i s happen ing today in the governance of Amer- 
ican education? The schools are being burled in 
paper work by our federal and state gover renen t s , and 
the courts are beginning to lay oppressive require^ 
ments on our schools. 

Today , educat ional po I i cy is more and more 
being determined by the states^ by the feder al 
gover nment , and by the courts, rather t han by the 
sc hoo I s and co 11 ege s t hemse 1 ve s. St at e I eg i si a- 
t ur e s , demand i ng acco un t ab I I I ty , impose manager i a I 
account ing schemes adopted from industry upon the 
schools. State boards of education^ concerned about 
diffuse educational goals, endeavor to reduce these 
goals to the basic skills alone. State courts 
require that schools become ^* thorough and efficient" 
as mandated by their state constitutions. 

At the federal I eve I , Congress^ concerned about 
unempi oyment figures^ calls for career education. 
The executive branchy responding to concerns for 
equa I i ty ^ pr omul gat e s af f i rmat i v e ac t i on pr oc edur es 
and goals. The federal courts d^and that schools 
observe due process with regard to individuals. 
Unions, dissatisfied with the protections afforded 
by civil service and tenur e provisions^, seek addi- 
t ion a I pr oc edur al sa f eguar ds t hr ough co I I ect i ve 
bargaining. Educational researchers, unable to dis- 
cover what effects the schools are actual ly having, 
create mo dels of efficient and effective schooling. 
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Al I these influences are designed to rational Ize — to 
tighten or standard! ze — the ot>eration of educat Ion a I 
i ns 1 1 tut ions. 

We are witnessing at least three changes In the 
structure of educat lonal governance; (1 ) federal 
and state gover nment s are mak i ng t>o I i cy in ar eas 
former ly reserved to local schoo I boards and coM ege 
boards of trustees; (2) general government is making 
|)o I i cy in areas former ty reserved to educat ion a I 
government; and (3) as other levels of government 
make educat ion a I t>o I i cy , sc hoo Is are becomi ng more 
bur eauc rat ic . 

In the last decade or so, we have wa tched a 
nurr^er of 1 awsui ts wh i ch have imt>or tant things to 
say about the way we f i nanc e our t>ub lie schoo I s * 
Indeed, we have watched while as many as six or 
eight states have fa Men under court order to r efo rm 
t he way they finance their local schools. It comes 
as no surt>r ise to me that between 1964 and 1976 
there was a dr amat ic ext>1 os i on in f eder al t eg i s I a- 
t i on affect I ng our sc hoo I s * In 1 964, it wa s t)os- 
sible to write all education legislation on 80 
t>ages. In 1 91 6 1 it r equ t r ed 1 60 t>ages * Fede r al 
regulations t>ertainjng to education could be written 
on 92 t>ages in 1965, but by 1977 it required 1^000 
t>ages. 

The s i t uat ion wi th the federal courts is no 
d i f fer ent» Between 1946 and 1 95 6, there wer e 112 
I aws uj ts affecting the schools. In the next dec aile» 
t he number of 1 aws ui t s number ed 729. And in the 
n ext four years there wer e 1 200 dec i s i ons af f ec t i ng 
the schools. So certainly some thi ng di f fer ent is 
go i ng on now than that wh i ch occur r eil in t he last 
decade* We seem to be saying something imt>ortant to 
our na t ion ' s school s * Th i s ac t i vi ty » wh i ch I will 
r efer to as eiluc at i onal t>o I icy-mak i ng » invo I ve s 
imt>os j ng r equ i r ements on the local sc hoo I sys tern 
which have been created irom the out^idr* This is 
an unusual definition of the word t>olicy, but 1 



wou Id 11 ke you to t h i nk of pot i c 1 es as be 1 ng 
s tatemen ts vrfiich are required from outside the 
schoo I sys t em* 



These po M c i es ^ i nc i den tal ly^ are frequently 
b ased upon ^at I would call un assail able corrmon 
sense * Fr equen 1 1 y » peop I e from outside the school 
systemwill assert that they wi I 1 respec t the school 
system for doing things differ en tly than what has 
b een done in the past* Yet many t ime s there ar e 
exceptions^ where the schools are told to do 
something which affords everyday conrnon sense* Most 
of these educational policies are^ in fact^ based 
upon seemingly un assail able cormon sense* Most of 
us would agree that to have clear objectives rs a 
good thing, to pi an is sensible^ to coordinate Is 
reasonable^ to regulate ensures equal treatment, to 
follow procedures is to ensure fairness* Yet^ not 
only do educational policies based upon these 
principles often fail to achieve their intended 
results^ but they increasingly are becoming the 
cause of pr of ound ^ un an t i c i pa t ed » and un exami ned 
changes In the conception and operation of education 
in the United States today* 

Policy interventions tend to st reng then control 
from above » or r equ ire it to be created if it 
doesn'talready exist* De spite the traditions of 
local control and institutional autonomy and the 
fact that the Tenth Anendmen t to t he Cons t i tut i on 
reserves education to the states^ a hierarchy of 
control is emerg 1 ng in t he governance of educa t i on 
with the federal government at the top and state 
governments in the middle^ leaving the local schools 
and colleges at the bottom* 

Higher levels of government are coming to 
control schools and coll eg es by insisting that they 
rationalize their operations by complying with a 
growi ng number of regulations and procedures* 
Schoo I s and colleges are aire ad y bureaucratically 
organized^ of course^ and their procedures have 
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aire ad y been extensively rationalized. Therefore, 
2S these procedures multiply and increase In import- 
ance, schools bee one nwr e and more rationalized. 
VVha t we f i nd , then, is that some times this process 
I ead s to the phencmenon which I call the <^ hyper- 
rational ization" of the schools. 

I would like to assert that there are two ob- 
{ectives which poll cywnake r s consider as they fo rmu- 
late educational policy interventions: one is 
impr ov i ng the equi ty in our schoo I sys tems , and the 
other is improving the productivity. Impr ov i ng equ- 
ity in our school syst ems has to do with the ail oca- 
t ion of human and material resources within schoo I 
districts or across schoo t districts. IHere we are 
concerned with seeing a relatively equitable distrf-- 
bution of resources or with ensuring that all 
Individuals, regardless of race, or regardless of 
sex , hav e ac c ess to all educ a 1 1 onal oppo r tun i t i es. 
Sex equity, in my frame of reference, has to do with 
allocation of resources. Productivity, on the other 
hand, tias to do with the efficiency and effective-- 
ness with which those resources are used. Often, 
po I I cy-maker s' only concern is to charge their local 
school systems with more efficient, more effective, 
more productive techniques. I maintain that it is 
one thing to regulate educ at ion in the interest of 
equity and quite anot her to regulate it in the 
interest of productivity. 



Mandating Equity in Schools 

Gener al I y , prob I ems associated with equality in 
education, with the distribution of opportunities or 
resources, are more political than tec hn leal. When 
schools or coll eg es discriminate on the basis of 
race, on the basis of economic status, on handicap, 
or sex , those who suffer discrimination tend to 
invoke higher authorities to redress the irhbalance. 
As a result of this, the goal of equality has been 



and still is being promoted by court decisions^ by 
f eder al I eg i s t at ion j and by state legislation* 

We can look to the list of court decisions re- 
garding racial discrimination to see how the courts 
have tried to correct these soc iai shortcomings 
through the decisions they hand down * In the 
Bol I ing v> Sharpe dec i s ion, the Supr eme Court sa id 
in 1954 that class! fying students by race for pur- 
poses of assigning them to schools was unconst i t u- 
ticnal* Now this Is an objective which J think is 
salutory and absolutely essentialj and the purpose 
of education would have been hindered had we not had 
this decision* But I ur k i ng beh i nd the Bo 1 I i ng v> 
Sharpe dec i s i on » and certainly underlying the 
earlier decisions, was the idea that as we' de seg- 
regated our schools we ought to be s imut taneousi y 
impr ov ing the productivity of those schools* 
Argumen ts in Brown v> Board of Education and 1 n 
other ) aws ui ts niaintatned that s egr egat ion causes 
psychological hamri to black as well as white 
children* The conclusion^ thusj was that if we 
desegregated our schoolSj we should be able to 
improve the per formanc e j the productivity of our 
schoo I syst ems • 

What we have ach i eved t hr ough these and ot her 
des egr egat ion decisions has been the imp I ementat ion 
of a moral principle through judicial mandate : that 
all ch i I dr en h ave a right to equal educational op- 
portunlty* The ends, in these cases, justified the 
means, justified this interfere nee of the Supr eme 
Court in to education! a constitutionally gua ran teed 
obligation of the individual states* And what is 
wrong with that? I maintafn that these decisions 
have taken us down a road that has culminated in a 
decision about which \ have serious reservations* 
In Mi 1 1 i can v * Br ad I ey in 1977, the Supreme Court 
called for the desegregation of the Detroit public 
schools, and from that decision directed the Detroit 
Board of Education to institute a specific remed i af 




readfng program, a specific in-service training pro-- 
gr am, a specific testing progr am, and a specific 
guidance counselfng program. What we have here is 
the Un 1 1 ed States Supr eme Court d I r ec 1 1 ng the I oc a I 
board of education precisely what curriculum is to 
be taught, precisely what tn- service education they 
ought to have, and so forth. What then Is left, J 
might ask, of the responsibility of the local boards 

0 f educ at ion? 

Simultaneously, the Supreme Court held that the 
State Board of Education in Mich tgan was equa I I y r e- 
sponsible for the segregation which had existed in 
De tro 1 1 . S i nc e t ha t t ime , the State Board of Educ a- 
t ton has been actively trying to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities. As a result, the State Board of Educa- 
tion is acting vis- 5- vis the schools in Detroit the 
way the 1 oca I school board is supposed to act , 

1 eav f ng the I oca J board wi thou t a I eg to s tand on . 
So , wi t h one decision, the U.S. Supr eme Court has 
established two profound principles: one, that the 
court can, in effect, make curriculim and other 
educational decisions; and two, that the state is 
ultimately responsible for the decisions made by 

I oc al sc hoo I boards . 

We see here, then, a growing willingness on the 
part of po I I cy-maker s to ta ke on govern I ng educ a- 
tion. And why, may J ask, are policy-makers wilJing 
to do this? 8e cause of their sue cesses, I would 
say. The policy-making system has been able to 
overcome some problems which the local schools were 
unwi I I i ng or un ab I e to so I ve . Ot her pr ob t ems ex E st 
because power holders have no interest in solving 
them. It required the intervention of the United 
States Supr eme Court to end segr egat i on . It r e- 
quired an Act of Congress to cause local school sys- 
tems to pay special attention to the disadvantaged. 

I I r equ ired fed era) action to draw attention to the 
problem of sex discrimination. Court action has 
been necessary to redress i nequa I i t i es in sc hoo I 
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expend Hures* Tlius^ we see that the effect of the 
intervention of higher authority has been to break a 
polftlcal stal emate and to br i ng about a result 
wh i ch the no rma I dec i s ion-mak I ng process will not 
otherwise bring out. We see that higher authorities 
in the United States have been successful in solving 
some pr obt ems of equity and in calling attention to 
other sEtuatrons in which rights are being denied. 



Mandating Productivity in Schools 

So wha t we hav e here is sue cess in sotvrng 
prob I enis of equity by using policy interventions^ 
and this sue ces s is encou r ag ] ng po 1 i cymake r s and 
those who appeal to them to try to solve problems of 
productivity as well. The resolution of problems of 
equity requires only an alteration in the balance of 
power ; it does not r equ ire ar cane kn owl edge . 
Usually some statistical demonstrations are enough 
to show that discrimination by race or by sex in the 
distribution of opportunities or resources has oc- 
curred . Stat i St I cal demons t rat ions are also suf- 
f ic t ent to de scr ibe when di scr imi nat i on has ended. 
To be sur e^ d eba tes over par i ty and que stions over 
intent somet imes r ema In^ but scientific know I edge 
wi I I not general I y answe r t hese que st f ons . 

Wi t h r egar d to pr oduc t i v i ty , howev er , t he 
ques t ion becomes : wr th what degree of ef f ec t ive- 
ness or efficiency are opportunities and re- 
sources be I ng empi oyed? Perversely^ the produc- 
tivlty question emerges from the concern for 
equi t y — of t en^ but not always ^ at the instigation of 
those who woul d prefer the status quo; Thus^ they 
ask in disbelief: Will de segr egat ion help minority 
children to impr ove their self-esteem and read ing 
test scores? Will additional resources help poor 
children improve their read i ng sc or es? And so t he 
po I i cy-^maker s begin thinking about productivity. 
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Th i s cone ern fo r pr oduc 1 1 v i ty ex t ends beyond 
the soc tally disadvantaged to the general school 
popul atlon as well. If test scores are declining, 
and if children arcnot learning to read^ the schools 
are not being productive. If schools can be direct-^ 
ed to reassign children, reallocate resources, and 
hire certain classes of people, why can t hey not be 
r equ i r ed to improve t hems elves? Why c an the schoo I s 
not be made effective? The teachers made account^ 
abl e? The st udents r equ I r ed to per form we I I on 
tests? Why not sue if the school or the teacher 
fa lis to teach? The students fail to learn? 

What we have found is t hat pr oduct i vi t y 
questions are intrinsically more difficult than 
equality questions because they arise not out of a 
pol i tical impasse but from a fundamental lack of 
knowl edge about how to t each . St at i st tc al demon- 
strations do not r eve al how to inc r ease pr oduc t i v- 
i ty . Nonet he I es s ^ po I i cymake r s appe ar wi I I i ng to 
g ive i t a try . 

Once policymakers have Intervened in educa- 
tional po I i cymak i ng , t hey become less inclined to 
defer to the local schools. Sever al rationales are 
0 f fer ed to explain why this is true. For legisla- 
torSf it is that overall responsibility for the 
public welfare and the public purse rests with them, 
but this has always be en so. Another r at ion at e is 
that, alt ho ugh it Is sel d^ said in a loud voice, 
s upe rior wisdom resides at the center. Whether or 
not one accepts this view ts likely to depend upon 
one's location vis-^-vis the center. It is said 
t hat since schoo Is have f ai J ed to re form t hem- 
set ve s , r e fo rm mus t come from out s id e the sc hoo I s . 
This is the most persuasive ration ale si nee it has 
already been noted that local institutions could not 
solve equity probi ems ; that voluntary improvement s 
to pr omot e pr oduct iv i ty have not be en as ef feet ive 
as some would like; t hat emul at i on of I 1 gh t house 
districts — typically wealthy districts — has not been 
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po s s i b I e or appropr iate for poor school districts; 
2nd that voluntary ad option of federal I y-s ponsor ed 
" impr oved cur r icul a" has not so I ved t he pr ob I em* If 
a voluntary system of school improvement has not 
worked^ ]t would seem logical, then, that impr ove- 
ment be required by law* 

At the state I eve I , this s tr i vi ng for educa- 
t ion a I ach i ev ement result ed in the enactment of at 
I eas t s event y-t hree s uch 1 aws in t he years between 
1 963 and 1 974* These I aws clearly reveal ed a 
cone ern for cnsur i ng educa t ional ach i ev ement rat her 
t han f 0 r pr ov id i ng educat ional oppor tun i t i es^ and a 
concern with adequacy rather than equal i ty* To 
satisfy this mandate for accountabiE i ty^ the schools 
have t urned to t he t echn i ques of management sc i ence* 

These purely management techniques have been 
per ce iv ed by some to be d i r ect I y appi i cab I e to 
education* These techniques inci ude : account^ 
ab i I i ty ; pE ann i ng ^ pr ogr ammj ng , budge t i ng sys t ems 
(PP6S) ; management-by-ob j ec t i ves (MBO) ; operations 
anal ys i s; systems analysis; program evaluation and 
r ev i ew techn i que ( PERT) ; management i n format ion 
sys t ems (MIS); management science; planning models; 
cos t-benef i t analysts; cost effecti veness anal ys i s ; 
economi c analysis; systems eng i neer i ng; and zer o- 
bas ed budge t i ng* 

Perhaps more impor tant , however ^ is the fac t 
that the ideology of management sc i ence has focu sed 
concern upon the output of the educat ional system in 
two ways* First, numerous systems for focusing at- 
tention upon outputs have been devi sed* These 
i nc 1 ude : compe t ency-based educa t i on (C6E) ; 

per formance-ba sed educat ion ( P6E) ; compc tency-ba sed 
teacher educat ion (C6TE) ; assessment systems 
(federal^ state, and I oca I ) ; pr ogr am eval uat i on; 
learner verification; behavioral objectives; mastery 
learning; criterion-referenced testing; educat ional 
i nd i ca tors ; per f o rmance con tr ac t i ng * Second , 



n 
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rubrics for mtnimi^ expectations for school outcomes 
have been devi sed to descr ibe the nature of that 
e due at ion which is design ed to trans form the "out- 
put" of the school system to the "input" of society. 
The term ''functional liter acy'' best captures this 
trans format ion, but other dimensions of education 
are captur ed by ba s I c educ at 1 on , basic sk 1 1 1 s » ca- 
reer educat ion, and mor al educat ion. And what , may 
I ask, i s wrong wi t h t h& s? 

Th ese man agement science techni que s have been 
extr erne I y popu I ar with various state legislatures. 
California and Florida have not missed a single year 
enacting one of these th ings or another. All of 
this has I ead to my t erm *M eg i si ated learn i ng" and 
its counter pa rt^ "judicial i'y-mandated 1 earn I ng ." So 
far, this has not been achieved by legislation^ has 
not s ucceed ed t hr ough ) ud i c i al mandate. The i deas 
seem to be that if only we can aim a law at it, we 
wil I cause that school system to be not only more 
equitable^ but also more efficient and effective. 



Bureaucratization of the Classroom 

And what is the result of all these I aws and 
decisions? These developments challenge a number of 
traditions and traditional conceptions of educa t ion. 
They cha I I enge t he pr tnc t pi e of I nd 1 v idua I fr eedom 
by char act er i z i ng the t nd f v i dual wel f ar e^ t he stu- 
dent welfare as sub ordinate to the welfare of the 
state. They challenge the traditions of local con- 
trol of the public schools, the tradition of insti- 
tutional autonomy in pos t s econdary and pr ivate 
education. They challenge the traditional "separa- 
t ion of educat ion from politics" that has been 
institutionalized in the existence of local school 
boards. They challenge teacher autonomy and profes- 
sionalism in schools and ac ademi c fr eedom and co I- 
I eg i a I governance in colleges. In place of these 
traditions^ they offer us legislated learning and 
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j ud i c i a1 I y manda ted 1 e am i ng . Whe ther I eg t s I at ion 
and court decrees can improve learning is question- 
able, biit there is little question that legist ated 
I earn i ng will increase the bureaucratization of the 
Amer lean classroom . 

The traditional authority of local school 
boards, non— pubf ic school boards, and boards of 
trustees of po st secondary institutions is being 
increasingly challenged by state and f eder al aut hor- 
i t i es . There is an appar ent grow} ng belief by these 
central authorities that rules and regulations can 
make schools and colleges not only more equitable 
but also more efficient and ef f ect i ve. And what is 
wrong with that? ^at is wrong about requiring 
schoo I s and colleges to be tTK>re efficient and 
effective? 

Th ese c entr al aut ho r i t i es r equ i r e the me asur e- 
ment of learning, apparently believing that measure- 
ment will improve learning. Incidentally, of 
course, the application of yardsticks provides 
i nfo rmat ion to central authorities which incr eases 
their capacity to rule the schools. The imagery 
s ugge St ed by " r u I i ng^ is strong — st r onger than the 
terms " admi n t s t er i ng , " "man ag i ng , ^ or even ''I ead- 
ing.*' i 1 e the question of governance is obvious- 
ly at stake, what we al so have are the more impor- 
tant questions of the proper relationships among t he 
individual, the school , and the society. 

Equitable and Productive Schools 

This rationalistic vision of the educational 
system has strong implications for educational 
leadership. A ration alistic school systemwoufd re- 
quire managers who are good bureaucrats rather t han 
strong educational leaders. The system would value 
those people who are able to manage a process with- 
out being disturbed by the larger questions of the 
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role of educ at i on in sox; i e ty . Those best able to 
man age rules and procedures woul d be pr e f er r ed over 
those who would worry about the direction of educa- 
tion. And so we could ask this question: Wha t 
kinds of persons would be willing to serve as 
members of local school boards and as members of 
college boards of trustees? ^o would be willing to 
serve in such a hyperrationalized school sy s tem? 

The forces associated with this hyperrational- 
ization threat en a number of traditions in 
educat ion. They threaten local control of pub tic 
education and institutional autonomy in higher 
educat ion. They threaten teacher professionalism in 
school s and col I eg i al gove r nance in co I I eges . They 
threaten the i ndependence of pr i vate educa t ion at 
all levels. They threaten the role of educational 
governance structures separate fron general govern- 
ment. They threaten liberal education and the be- 
lief that education is important as an end in it- 
self. These traditions have evol ved to serve 
impor tant societal functions. While it is wise to 
abandon traditions whose f unct ions we no longer 
value or can otherwise accorrmodatei it is unwise to 
destroy traditions whose functions we value or can- 
not otherwi se accorrmodate. 

But I ma in ta i n that sc hoo Is and col I eges c an 
become mo re equ i tab I e , sc hoo Is and co I 1 eges c an be- 
ccme more efficient and effective. Howevefi f will 
assert that we must examine the impact of policy de- 
cisions be fore we make them and ask of every 
ed ucat ional po I i cy : Wi I 1 it have the in tended ef- 
fect? and What other effects will it have? Prob^ 
lems of inequity in the allocation of educational 
opportunities, resources, and progr ams can be so I ved 
by policy intervention. And without such inter- 
vention they may otherwi se be insoluble. But prob- 
1 ems of 1 ow pr oduct i v i ty general ly c an not be so I ved 
by policy intervention. It is, of course^ possible 
to reduce costs, which will have an indeterminate 




e f feet upo n qua Mty. It is also possible for 
schools to adopt pseudosctentific processes and 
measur ab I e outcomes , but given the sta te-of- the-ar t 
of educational science^ t personally doubt that pro-- 
ductivity will increase. 

And so, I maintain that if these forces as- 
sociated with the hyper rat i onal 1 zat ion of the class- 
room are not examined and checked , our sc hoo I s wi 1 I 
become more and more bureaucratized. And in the 
end , the 1 oser s wi I I be the admi nistrators, the 
teachers^ and most important, the students. 
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A MANAGEMEKT PERSPECTIVE ON PRODUCTIVITY 



Gui I bert C< Hentschke 
Associate Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
and Hunan Development 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New Yo-rk 



One approach to the issue of educational pro- 
duct iv i ty is to V i ew it through the management per- 
spective, I will attempt to reply to Art Wise's 
discussion on productivity and the effectiveness of 
policy implications by addressing five areas of con- 
cern: (1) productivity; {2) the impact of state and 
federal programs; (3) the imp I ications of these 
policies for school districts; (4) management sys- 
tems; and finally, (5) my recommendations. 



Produc t i V i tv 

Productivity can be defined as the meas ure of 
output per unit of hours expended , i , e , , I nput , 
However, a lack of adequate measures of output, of 
productivity, shouldn't invalidate the concept of 
product ivi ty in our school systems. In fact, an es- 
sential fac to r fo r growt h and change in our schoo I 
districts and in our personnel sys terns is that we 
have more and more I nput , I'm no t ta I k i ng about 
input per unl t of output ; total input is increas- 
I ng. 

Now there are some other indicators that sug- 
gest thi s might be the case, and I'M I imi t my di s- 
cus s ron now to the bigger cities in the United 
States, Total expend it ures in school districts in 
these great big schools are Increasing dispropor- 
t tona te I y — I *m c i t i ng a s tudy done by Con t i nen ta I 
Bank of 1 1 I i no i s — and to tal expend I tur es have 
increased over the last ten years to a greater 
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degree than the consuner pr ice index . Expend i tur es 
h ave also increased more than the state and local 
gove rnmen t price deflator. 

Now what does all of this mean? It simply 
means that state and local governments, in general , 
are spend sng less of their revenues on education, 
that the rate of increase of local and sta te govern- 
ment spending is less than the rate of increase of 
costs in school districts. If we look at our per 
pupil expenditures, this ratio is much, much higher. 
So we're looking at a rate of increase in these big 
school districts of maybe 11 percent over the last 
ten years. 

These two indicators suggest to some peopi e , 
f rom a management perspective, that the inputs per 
person-hour (not the input per unit of output) have 
gone up tremendously. In order to be more produc-- 
tive, then, the output — at a minimum — has got to 
increase pr opo rtionalfy. If it doesn't increase 
proportionally, productivity (as I think Martha and 
Mike T impane might define it) is go i ng down . The 
total product may go up, the total output of the 
system may go up, but product i v i ty is go ing down . 
ThJs involves the per level of input, and the per 
level of input may be going down. 

Let's take a concrete example. Let me just say 
a little bit about Ch icago , what's happened there 
over the last several months. The financial can- 
mun f ty , in my op i n ion , is no 1 onger wi I M ng to sup- 
port the educational programs to the level it has in 
the past . From J anuar y 13 to about Augus t 18 of 
this year (we^re in the middle of that right now), 
Ch ic ago * s schoo I s ys tem is go i ng to be I et 1 1 ng go 
and f i r ing , e I imi nat i ng , over 3 ,000 pos i t i ons . Now 
these positions happen to be largely in the area of, 
ironically, the very same pr ogr ams that are being 
tr emend ous I y enc our aged at the state and feder a I 
I eve I : s pe c i at educ at i on , r ac e de seg r ega t i on , 



career education. These programs are among the 
hardest hit by the revised staffing ptans. The 
interesting question which we want to raise in some 
peo pie's minds (bell eve me , Mm not tal k 1 ng now as 
an educator, but as somebody who listens to people 
outside of education) is this: Will tr immi ng the 
size of instructional staff make Chicago schools 
more productive? This question brings us back to 
that concept of input per unit of output. 

What's happen! ng? We talked to people in the 
Chicago school system. We have a lot of people 
down town who are go i ng back to t he bu i 1 d i ng 1 evel . 
We have a lot of people who are consultants^ who are 
going into classrooms^ and so on. And wha t happens 
when Chicago cuts back on staff? Productivity In 
the district may or may not increase; it may de-* 
cr ea se. But some pec pie are saying that productive 
i ty , output pe r un i t of i nput , may ve ry we I 1 
increase. We may want to clarify in our minds that 
wha t we ' r e ta I k i ng about is really pr oduc t i v i ty or 
total output of the school syst em. 1 think most of 
our d i scus s ton r evo I ved around total ou tput and no t 
pr oduc t i V I ty . 



Impact of State and Federal Programs 

Let^s examine the Impac t of state and federal 
pr ogr ams ^ r ef er enc I ng pr Imar i I y s uch progr ams as 
special education^ desegregation, Title I, and 
car eer educat ion. Most of the intervention progr ams 
that come from the state and federal level must be 
squeezed into the existing schoo I day. Th t s ob- 
viously relates to the fact that we have more pro- 
fessionals per child t han we used to , and that these 
professionals must complete their assignments during 
r egu I ar school hours. It's all very closely re- 
1 a ted . But, there's a Mm ft to bow much you can do 
with a body in six hours^ how much you can pour into 
the head of a child in the course of the regular 
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school day. We may say^ clearly it*s better to pull 
the child out of a c I as sr oom^ admi ni ster the special 
program^ and return him or her to the classroom. 

Things are beginning to happen to which I think 
we ought to call at tent ion. Teachers are beg i nn i ng 
to fose control over the regular program. As a con- 
sequence^ the regular program is suffering. The 
c oncer n f o r bactc-to-t he-bas i cs may be mi spl aced ^ 
because sometimes the problem is simply that a reg- 
ular program has suffered from not enough instruc- 
tional t ime. Go i ng back towards t he concept of 
productivity^ the pull-out program needs not only to 
add some benefit^ but also to make up for the loss 
of the regular program. It's common sense. I*m not 
t al k i ng about any profound concepts here. They are 
just b r ead and butter ^ common sense kinds of issues. 

The irony here, it seems to me, ts that with 
more specialization and attention to the child, 
t her e is less per so nal "own ership" on the part of 
t he teacher . The teacher has seczed the child in a 
much more functional way: "Mm a specialist, I 
treat that particular el ement of t he child." Even 
in the special education programs, people come in as 
specialists. I mean^ Mm being very simplistic now^ 
but Mm talking about when teachers, teachers who've 
been in the classroom for a number of years^ are 
say i ng : "I h aven * t got t he same sense of owner sh i p 
and t he same sense of Joy and frustration that com«s 
out of my 0 i r ect i nvo I vemen t In shaping the 
educat ion of the child.'* 

I think there are some similarities with what 
Art IS saying here^ 1 really do. But again, local 
people that I've talked to, if t hey had to Imp I ement 
these programs on their own terms^ would do it dif- 
fer en tly. They'd have many more of t he pr ogr ams , 
for ex amp I e^ after schoot with their own peopi e thus 
empi oyed . They wouldn*t hire extra peopI e to do a 
j Ob they coul d hand le themsel ves. But the process 
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of how a program is imp I emen ted is specified in the 
I aw; there fore^ it t ends to get in to the r egu I ar 
day * 

There' s continu ing growth as a result of these 
spec i al pr ogr ams ^ a cont tnu i ng growth in the 
Influence of the staff to the line in school dis- 
tricts* Principals and super in tenden t s — >wh i ch I 
will call line, being very s impl i st i c aga i n — are 
losing the option to exercise their own judgment and 
discretion* Their authority is being continually 
eroded by staff specialists who come in with a par- 
ticular orientation that their way is the way spe- 
cial education programs have to be run and that you 
have to do it this way in your building^ too * Or ^ 
this is the way the career education program works, 
and I woul d like to work wi th you to accompl i sh 
this* We Ml speak about the implications of this 
erosion of responsibility later^ but there^s clearly 
a growth in professional staff fn the specialfzed 
fields^ but no growth is occurring in the area of 
direct services* V/hat I see happen ing is that you 
have experienced people in the line area and people 
who have relatively less ex peri ence i n man ag emen t — 
of course^ much more specialized in the staff area — 
and there's a kind of flip-flop of authority rela- 
tionships, interestingly enough* So the central 
office has to be less of a line office and more of a 
ho I d I ng company for special interests^ if you will* 
Legi t ima te interests, but specialized interests* I 
call this process >>h igh-mi nded motives," but what it 
really means is partially concealed disdain in the 
school district* And there is some of that gofng on 
today * 

I think many sc hool prob I ems originate here. 
But let me » at the same time, say that^ it's not as 
bad as it sounds ^ pr imar ily because people have a 
way to ge t around this* The I ocal admi n I str ate r ^ 
the local teacher, they're max imi z i ng the i r own ob- 
jectives* They are economic beings in the sense 
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that they max Imi ze their own func t ions. Wiat does 
thU mean? Given the rules^ and given a resource 
that comes to them^ teachers and administrators will 
reallocate those resources in the direct] on they 
want» to the degree they feel they can get away with 
It. 

I know this exists because I've seen it myself. 
For ex amp I e» when program aud Its are conduc ted for 
Title \ in some school districts^ the central office 
will cal I the bu i I d i ng and say » ^*Ti 1 1 e I c cm i ng out 
to see you today ^ so have the coffee ready.'' Thus 
f orwar ned » the Title I teacher^ who has typically 
been assigned to the regular second grade class 
because she's a better teacher — the second grade 
teacher can't teach — i s getting the coffee. Title I 
teachers teach^ but that day the Title I teacher is 
back handling the six kids with the reading prob- 
t ems t and the second grade teacher is back in the 
c I as s room. So^ th ey go through a char ad e of 
conforming to the rules^ conforming to the regula- 
tions^ but to the extent that they can get away fr am 
those rules and regulations to max imi ze their own 
objectives^ they will do so. Numerous books have 
been written on the fact that teachers do what they 
want to do behind the classroom door. For good or 
j 1 I — and it's not n eces sar i I y for good » of cour se . 

What about the administrative levels the cen- 
tral office? Mil speak aga i n » over-s imp I i f y i ng » of 
course. Flunkies are assign ed to fill out the I ong- 
range p I ans . Long-r ange pi ans are not pub 1 i c. 
There's a public element^ but in reality in long- 
range planning there is a very impor tant » pr i vat e 
pa r t of I ong-r ange pi ans. It has to do with stages 
of staffing^ people you want to get rid of» people 
you want to promote » programs you want to start or 
oppose. To presume that you put these down in the 
document^ in a thing called a ''long-range plan^*' 
send it around to peop I e and pr esume that this 
represents the actual t ong-r ange pi an of a school 
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district is, I think, a mutual char ad e. It*s 
somet h i ng we all have to go t h rough ^ but the way 
administrators deal with it Is to minimize their own 
involvement with it. Purely and simply. 



Implications of Policies for School Districts 

Le s now I ook at the im plications for local 
school districts. Many times school districts donM 
think a lot about what*s going on at the state and 
fed era! level. Wien I meet toge ther with state de- 
par tmen t officials and specialists fr om the federal 
agencies^ our whole attention is focused on what the 
state departments are doing . 8u t , at the I oca I 
levels there*s not a lot of preoccupation with state 
and federal policies and dec i s i ons , be I i eve me . 
Perhaps when we meet with local officials they talk 
about state issues^ but on a day-to-day basi s^ 
they* re concerned with other things. I think some 
of these local concerns lead to my third point. Be- 
cause education is such a I abor intensive business^ 
we may want just to look a little bit at the nature 
of our labor force. At this point, I will agree 
with Art. We're becoming bur eauc r a t i zed . But let's 
talk about what ' happen i ng. |^e t ^ s engage i n some 
armchair general izattons. 

In the 1 960s and 1 970s , when the enro I Imen t s 
were really c1 imb ing, school districts were scr am- 
bling for teachers who were very tough to ge t . 
Everyone has heard stories of people who would first 
pass t hr ough the personnel office one day, and t he 
n ext day t hey were on the j ob . Ther e were pr ! nc i- 
pals who we re teaching in schoo Is where the roofs 
wer enM on ye t or t he wi ndows wer enM in ye t . The 
g rowt h was that ex plosive in some of the bigger 
cities, as well as elsewhere. The quality of educa- 
tion took a dip at that t ime . Unfortunately^ those 
people are still on our staff — (obviously generaltz- 
fng again^ of course) more people for whom education 
is simply a salary rather than a calling. 
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rstow^ we can say things have changed and we can 
be more choosy; there fore^ things ought to improve • 
Mfe I I ^ ther eM now a coun tervailing force ^ich^ I 
think^ might serve to keep the quality of education 
down . I'd love to be contradicted on this^ believe 
me* In the old days^ the story goes^ education was 
the en try level profession^ particularly for women 
and minorities* There were few alternative occupa- 
tions open to them^ so many of the very best from 
these groups went in to teaching* Wha t ' s happen i ng 
today? There are much better opportunities else- 
where to begin with, and others leave after a few 
years for more attractive alternatives outside of 
educ at i on* Now^ I think, if it's true, if it's even 
partially true, I think this tr end has implications 
for Art^s thesis and for the kind of concepts he's 
raising* Because if, tn fact» there is a decline in 
teacher quality (whatever that means), then perhaps 
the field mus t b ec ome mo re bur eauc ra t i zed ^ mo re 
specific rules must be laid down to guide behavior* 
1 hate to think of the analogy of the military or of 
the post office, but the point is that some peopi e 
are leaving, in part^ because education has bee ome 
more and more bureaucratized* Teaching is not as 
attractive a job as it used to be* 

What does this mean — not as attractive? 1 
think weWe said it already: There's not as much 
satisfaction from the teachers' st andpo i nt, they 
aren't as directly involved in whatM going on* I 
don't mean decision-making^ t mean simply control 
over the child* The r egu lar classroom teacher is no 
longer the leader^ if you will^ in the classroom* 
The principals don't get the satisfaction of really 
being jn charge of the ship* The position of 
principal used to be a really great job* At the 
turn of the c entur y^ principals were mak t ng be twe en 
two and three times what teachers would make in 
te rms of salary* Now, many teachers make mo re than 
the principals do* Who wants to buy the job of a 
principal with all the hassles that go with it, when 
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you can leave at 3:00 and make just about as much 
money, and have a part—time job on the side and make 
more money? fAort and more» we see people who are 
pr et ty tal ent ed not want i ng to take the pr i nc i pal- 
s h i p. Fewer of them are available^ too. 

Last night we mentioned a decline in the qual- 
ity of school boards. I would only raise this as a 
question. Is there a similar decline in the overall 
qual 1 ty of admin istrators and teachers? 



Management Systems 

Let's now take a look at the rash of new man- 
agement techniques that have recently been intro-^ 
duced into our school systems. Art raises a very 
good point that a lot of these management systems — 
PPSS, MBO» ZS8^ and so on — have not worked . Let' s 
cal I them what they are: These are not management 
systems; they are r epo r t i ng sys terns t hat r equ i re 
tr emend ous amounts of documentat J on. These don't 
come from business; they're not business concepts. 

Let me try to cite some ex amp I es » if I may . 
Take the maintenance division of Kodak. They r un a 
half a bJIIEon dollar budge t every year, ^at does 
their budgeting system look like? It has no written 
documentation except the following: it has a staf- 
fing plan, with names when they're available; and It 
has the dollar amounts. That's for a half billion 
do I I ar budget . There's a tr emend ous amoun t of 
1 nf 0 rmal negotiation and there^s none of this reams 
and reams of reporting In volumes of documentation 
that education has been putting out on staff re- 
lationships and all that. If you don't believe me 
as a manager when I tell you that I need this and 
this and this and will work to produce this and this 
and this» if you don't believe me on a face-to-face 
basis, wr i 1 1 ng it down Is not go i ng to make it any 
better. Therefore^ letM call these so-c al 1 ed 
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management systems vrfiat they really are — r epo r t i ng 
systems. \ wouldn't want to lump true management 
techniques with those sys tens that we currently 
label with these acronyms. 



Reconmenda t i tfns 

Where do we go from here? In one respect, I 
would say this: Isn't the rec orrmenda t Ion of 
s epar at i ng the i s sue of equa I i ty from that of pr o- 
ductivity^ as we discuss ed last night, sort of like 
sayfng "Here we go again^? It*s a new, generalized 
scheme to help deal with our current conceptualiza- 
tions of the problem. I think the intent is per- 
fect. The analysis of the problem is very laudable. 

However, Mm not sure that we can get away with 
not going back and looking at where we are right now 
and dealing with the problem of productivity on a 
very pi eceme al basis* I know that doesn't sound 
very exc i t i ng, but we do, in f ac t, need guidelines 
to de term i ne how to dea) with things pi eceneal . 
When we talk about separating the issues of e^juality 
and pr oduc tivity, vrfiat will we do abou t sue h t h i ng s 
as certification pr ogr ams , in-service tra in i ng pr o- 
g rans , and other projects that the state is obv i ous- 
ly so heavily involved in? Does this» in fact> mean 
that states vrfiich have these pr ogr ams shou I d no 
I onger be i nvo Ived in those things? In a sense, l*m 
saying that separating equality issues from produc- 
tivity issues is a grand scheme^ and therefore 
shoul d be v i ewed with skepticism. On the other 
hand. Mm saying pretty much what Art has been say- 
I ng — that we shou I d go back and I ook at vrfiat each 
governing level is currently doing and reanalyze 
these findings to see if the net benefit has been 
wor t h the net cost. 
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OCX^JDENCE IN EDUCATION: 
THE CHALLENGE TO POLICY MAKERS 

Robert G. $c ani on 
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What I'd like to do this morning is to share 
with you my ideas about some of the points that Art 
made earlier in the presen ta 1 1 on» and then to shift 
some of those po i nts to a d 1 f fer en t per spec t Ive * 
Art has dealt with the bureaucratization of educa^ 
tion* tn response to his ideas» I'd like you to 
look at two charts (see pages 28 and 29). I think 
these charts really reinforce many of the activi- 
ties that Art described. 



Bureaucratic Paradl_gms 

The first chart M lustra tes the deci s lon-mak i ng 
process for special education in Pennsylvania in 
1 972 . You three r epr e sen tat ive agencies that 

had a hand in fo rmu lattng the rules and regulations 
relating to local schoot districts. Pennsylvania is 
organ ized tnto 505 school districts^ so it has 505 
I oca I super Intendents. There are 29 i n termed late 
unit agencies^ and these agencies are governed by 
r epr esentatives of the local school boards that 
these agenc i es » in fac t» serve. From the first 
chart you can see that these relationships c reated a 
rather simple matrix back jn 1972. 

The second chart shows what the bureaucracy 
I ooked I ike in 1 978. I th ink this 11 lustrates the 
point Art was making in his book. The world has 
c hanged dr amat i cal I y ^ and you can see that both 
federal courts and state courts now hold due proces- 
ses he ar ing s . The U.S. Bur eau of Education^ the 
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State Oepar tmcn t of justice^ the U.S. Office of 
Civi ! Rights — a I I are be ing pushed by advocacy 
groups of one kind or another . Theie groups created 
new mandates on the State Depar tment of Educat i on 
and near I y fo reed t he St ate Board of Educ at ion out 
of the picture. The state legist at ure provided 
maintenance funding without a clear picture of what 
was happening. The U.S. Congress provided some 
ma i n tenanc e f und i ng and mandated certain impi em en ta- 
tion procedures to be carried out. In our case^ the 
local districts and t he i n termed J ate un i t s f o I I owed 
up this process with more lawsuits against the State 
Department of Education. So the world had dramatic- 
ally changed in six years in terms of how rules and 
regulations for special education were created and 
c ar r i ed out . 

I think this is an accurate picture of what has 
happened in Pennsylvania in special education. As 
most folks know^ the earliest court case that really 
set the pace for P.L. 94-142 occurred in Pennsylvan- 
ia where the state agreed to provide services for 
hand i c apped young peop I e . I t h i nk we have to b I ame 
ourselves^ quite frankly^ for the necessity for this 
] aw. We kn ew» as educ ato rs ^ t hat these hand i c apped 
and retarded youngsters had a right to an education^ 
and we didn*t provide it. As a principal of a 
sc hoo 1^ the first question I asked parents when they 
brought in retarded youngsters was> "Are they 
to i I et-trained?" And f f they weren' t to i I et, 
train ed^ they couldn*t get into my school. 1 knew 
better^ but you know^ that was the way we looked at 
the worid. I think we have caused the problems we 
now have as we try to comply with the mandates of 
P.L. 94-1 42. We can* t blame the cour ts. We * ve got 
to b I ame our se 1 ve s^ to hang our heads f n shame t hat 
we had to wait for the courts to make decisions for 
us about handicapped youngsters and the way they 
ought to be t r eated . 
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When there are so many agencies influencing the 
delivery of educational services, there are lots of 
prob I ems . For ex amp I e, the Bur eau of Educat i on fo r 
the Hand icapped and the Office of Civil Rights 
disagree on interpretations, so one gets pressure 
from both groups. 

Pennsy I van ia currently has two court cases 
pend i ng that wi I I set pr ec edent fo r spec i al educ a- 
t i on aga in. One is the Armst rong case» where the 
federal judge has decided that "max imi zi ng the 
potent i al , " in r egard to hand i capped ch i Idr en , means 
that we will have to provide them with an education 
24 hours a day^ 365 days a year. Despite the fact 
that the legislature has set the minimum school year 
at 1S0 daySi we*re under court order ( and m fact 
are imp I ement ing the decision while it is still on 
appeal because no court-ordered stay has been 
i ssued ) to beg in educating those children in this 
mann er . In add i t ion to not I f y tng a Imost a quart er 
million parents of hand i capped children about their 
new rights to year-round education, we have had to 
deal wi th r eque st s from Title I parents and from 
gi f ted and tal ented parents for the same r ight. The 
point is this: wh ether or not you agree with the 
judicial decision^ it seems that Pennsylvania courts 
made a mi stake in hand i ng down that ruling without 
studying the projected costs of implementation. 
These costs have been projected to run about 
$500,000 per year. I don't think when P.L. 94-142 
was passed that Congress intended to mandate 
year round schooling. We've asked the Senate to 
modify the language of P.L. 94-142 to clarify their 
intent on this issue» but then the special interest 
groups will chastize the legislators — ?.s you can 
imag i ne — for disagreeing with an inter pr station the 
courts have upheld* 

That's one of our cases. The other case 
involves the question of providing services related 
to P.L. 94-1 42. This ruling says» in effect^ that 
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the state depar tment s of education must provide 
what ever services the pa rents desire. So we 're in 
court over services of catherization. We are^ in 
fact, providing catherization services during the 
school day for these youngsters, but the parents 
want it twice a day. That means bringing in a 
nurse^ establishing other procedures, and i ncur r i ng 
additional expenses. 

This issue affects us directly, and I think the 
s 1 tua t f on pr e tty much rep resents one of Art's 
points. Art vividly described how decisions are no 
longer determined from a law passed by the general 
as semb I y ( I eg r s I a t ur e } , handed down to the s tat e 
board of educ a t i on, and then r el ayed to the supe r- 
intendents of the local districts. The process is 
now much more complex than that. One reason we put 
these charts together is because we continually 
have the problem of communicating with our local 
school boards and super i nt endent s about why th i ngs 
happen^ who has the control, and vrfiere the control 
lies. You also can see this in some cases in 
Pennsylvania vrfiere the courts will assign a 
youngster found guilty of a crime to a juvenile home 
or autho r i ty . These pr i sons fo r j uven i I es, if you 
will^ are often located in pi aces where school 
districts are very smal I, but under the current 
court inter pretations the local school districts 
have to educate those kids. These districts may get 
1 , 000 children placed by the courts in their school 
districts and only have 1 ,000 r egul ar ch i I dr en to 
beg in wi th. The state pr ov i des no r eal f inane i a I 
help for these school districts to educ ate those 
1 ,000 youngs ters ordered to attend these schools. 
So you have a cour t-made problem. .Wiat we 're I ook- 
ing for are new ways the courts can be involved in a 
sort of partnership with the local districts to 
enable the courts to under s t and the impact of the i r 
d ec 1 s i ons on these schoo I s . 
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A Different View of Productivity 

Product ivity is often dealt with in terms of 
i nput and output* tns tead« we ough t to I ook at pro- 
ductivity on a larger scale* E;ducation^ in f ac t^ is 
a pr oduc t i t se I f * 

Let^s look at the statistics on high school 
graduation for a minute* In 1910« the aver age 
number of years of schooling in Amer ica was 8*1 
years* Today it's 13 years* Our aver age inc I udes 
kindergartens this year^ yet despite the addition of 
another year of school! ng these figures r epr e sen t a 
60 percent increase in the number of youngs ter s 
graduating from high school between 1910 and 1980* 
That ' s a f antas t ic change * Ar t* s s tatemen t about 
academic scores is true* The decline in test 
scores^ when compared wl th the 60 percent increase 
in the number of ch i I d r en who take i t^ is 
ins i gn i f ican t* 

Mor e women and minorities are enrolling in col- 
leges than ever before* We are now nar r owC ng the 
gap not only between the races« but between the sex- 
es as well* That's a point we don't often talk 
about* There is also a direct relationship between 
more years of schooling and earning power* 

I n another area^ the vast majority of com- 
mun i t i es h ave des egr e gated their sc hoo ! s wi thout ex- 
periencing either violence or a decline in student 
performance* Yet we tend to focus on those pi aces 
that have had some difficulty rather than on those 
that have inte grated with relative ease* This con- 
centration on the bad news tends to be a feature of 
our soc i ety * 

The Education Cormiission of the States has done 
a significant study about the impact of preschool 
attendance* They took a long-term look at preschool 
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programs and found clear evidence that those kids 
f nvo I ved in preschool activtttes graduate from hfgh 
school in larger percentages than average. A larger 
percentage of preschoolers go on to be more produc- 
tively employed than a normal group. We know that 
Head Start and other preschool programs enable a 
child to learn much more much earlier. Interna- 
tional studies have shown that Amer ican students do 
well in reading vrfien compared with other nations. 
In math and science we do better than most nations. 
Over 90 percent of all of our school-age youngsters 
are in school^ and no other nation has such a high 
perc en tage . 

We can look at statistics nar rowl y » but I t h i nk 
we ough t to I ook upon t h em from a broader per s pec- 
tive. I would suggest you look at those kinds of 
statistics In your own state. Ask qt/estions over a 
period of t ime » so ^en fo I ks talk abou t cos t and 
produc t i V i ty you will be able to present these 
issues in a different way. I wou Id also suggest 
that you look at the growth of state budgets over a 
t en-ye ar per iod » your own state as well as those of 
other states^ so that you can get some per s pec t ive 
on thetr significance. In Pennsylvania^ the growt h 
of state expend 1 1 t/res be tween 1970 and 1 980 rose by 
about 1 30 per c en t . Hduc at i on expend i tur es i ncr eased 
by about 99 percent^ we I fare by 230 percent^ 
transportation by ISO percent. There may be hidden 
reasons for this growth. If you look beyond gross 
statistics^ you can begin to tell another story. 



The Real Isstfe; Confidence 

We are concerned with the ineffectiveness of 
Mte rtcan pub lie schools^ but I would assert that the 
real i ss ue is one of conf J dence i^n our educat iona J 
s ys t em. Th i s ye ar at the annual meet i ng of the 
Mierican Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
when the superintendents were asked to rank 
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problems, the second most pressing problem^ for the 
first > ime, was lack of confide nee in pub 11c educa- 
tion. The first problem was f i nanc i ng pub I ] c 
schools. 

Ther e' s no doubt in my mi nd — and I travel two 
days a week vi s 1 1 i ng schoo I s and c ! as sr ooms» wo rk i ng 
wi th young peopi e — that teachers don't trust admi n i- 
s tr ato r s » admi nistrators don* t trust teachers, 
teachers don't trust school boards, and nobody 
trusts the state or federal gov er irnen t. If you hav e 
this fund amen ta I iack of confide nee within the 
profession, we 're not going to get very far until we 
start doing something about the "school family." 
Th i s not i on ex i s ted vrfi en I wa s a pr i nc i pa I . Ke s to r- 
Ing the schoo) f ami 1 y in Mier lean education is 
essentia! if the staff, the teachers, the prlnci- 
pals, the parents and the general conmunity are to 
take hold of vrfiat's happening in their own partic- 
ular schools. We have to reduce the segr egat ion that 
exists within the field of education. 

Gib Is correct that teachers do not feel in 
control. Teacher specialization occurred earlier in 
our schools^ often around i ns t rumen tal mus ic 
lessons. The kids would par tic! pa te in these 
supplementary lessons, with the expectation that the 
student would work harder to catch up, that they had 
a responsibility that went along with additional 
1 ear n I ng oppo rt un i t i e s . That doesn't exist today 
wi th Title 1 pr ogr ams . In Pennsy 1 van I a» we f i nd 
that» in gifted progr ams s er v i ng some 30*000 
young sters, it's more impo rtant for the parents to 
be able to say> "My kid's giftedj'' than it is for 
the program to actually take place. 

I don't th i nk pr oduc t i v i ty is the i s sue we need 
to look at here. I think it's really confide nee. 
The issue of confidence refers to restoring the idea 
of a partnership between schools and within the pro- 
fession iteself. Wiat I tried to do in the first 
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twe Ive months of my administration as Sec retary of 
Education in fennsyivania was to address some o f 
those issues publicly by focusing on the specifics^ 
by V i s i 1 1 ng schoo I s » by be f ng out there two days a 
we ek I by mak I ng all k1 nds of pub I ? c st atements a I ong 
the line of "good schools can make good press." 

Someone has to raise the issues and accept the 
responsibility. One can only do that In the type of 
political environment I'm in with the governor's 
suppo rt. If you generate enough heat and create real 
probi ems for the governor fn terms of those changes^ 
I think that stirs up probI ems for the system. 
Before the Governor of Pennsylvania appointed me 
Secretary of Education^ we had a four- to f iv e-hour 
i n t erv i ew in wh i ch we wer e ab I e to go over some o f 
these kinds of policies and strategies. 



Fostering Confidence 

On November 16» 1979» we called together 1»000 
people in Pennsylvania to an educational congress. 
We had the 505 super int endent s» the 29 I ntermed late 
unit directors^ representatives of the classroom 
teachers^ higher education and professional assocla- 
tions> as well as PTA members and some kids. At 
this congress^ we tried to present what we called 
our Pennsylvania School Improvement Plan^ Shape 1. 
We tried to I ay out a research model of schoo I 
fmprovement that was difficult in some ways for them 
to accept^ but in which we basically said» ^We ' d 
I ike to tel I you what the State Department of Educa- 
tion thinks the problems are concerning school 
Impr ovemen t and what we think the solutions might 
be. We Ml call this pi an Shape 1 and ask you to 
tell us what you think about what we said. Give us 
some information back^ and weMI- create Shape 2.'* 
This is how to get the profession to create the 
school improvement plan rather than having the 
I eg 1 si atcir e or the state department of education 
impose it from above. Once we have Shape 2 put 
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toge t her ^ we M I ho I d some hearings across the state 
to gather more in format ion so that we can go back 
and create Shape 3^ the final ptan. We laid this 
out on a timeline and tested the reaction of the 
"school faml ly" to it. Their reaction was 
f an tas t J c , 

We addr ess ed two major i s sues in t he Schoo 1 
Impr ovemen t PI an. The first issue was "How do we 
guarantee the public that every school is a good 
schoo I? " The second of these deal t wl t h the ques- 
tion» "Isn't it t ime to reexamine the preparation of 
profess ionals^ both teachers and admin istrators» to 
serve our youngsters?" These are the two fundamen- 
tal t hemes we put i n to t he Schoo I Impr ovemen t 
Progr am. 

Theme One , To get to the first goaU we s ug- 
gested that four or five activities ought to happen. 
For the past several years in Pennsylvania weWe had 
a I ong- range pi an in effect^ and 20 percent of the 
schools have gone through long— range planning 
activities. Our anal ys 1 s of t hese I ong- range pi ans 
suggests that they are distric t-bas ed and are too 
b road and general , They donM really I ook at the 
real problems. What parents care about is the 
quality of life in a school building: "Wher e does 
my kid go to schoo I? What happens in t hat schoo I ? 
What happens in that cSassroom?" They^re not really 
all that concerned about the school districts^ 
alt ho ugh they do tend to move to some districts 
because of a good reputation. 

So we s ugge s ted t hat the 1 ong-r ange pi ans ough t 
to focus on the qua I ity of life in each school 
building. We suggested that the faculty^ the admi n- 
istration^ the teachers and parents sit down and 
de t ermi ne their own standards for that buifding» to 
say» ^'These are the things we bel ieve in,** There*s 
got to be some at t empt to activate that "school 
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family" notion in order to set standards for that 
school . 

Now the second step that we suggested was that 
the school families come to some conclusions about a 
pJan of action. One thing the school f ami J i es wer e 
concerned about was standards, or how to do some- 
thing about those s tandards. How do we introduce 
what we know from research Into practice? 

The third s tep was to ge t the sc hoo I f acu I ty 
and the f ami I i es to make some decisions about how 
one < s go i ng to j udge wh et her you' ve me t tho se 
standards or not. We don't think the state ought to 
do \ t. 

Then» finally* we suggested a process of regis- 
tration so that once standards have been set^ pro- 
gress wiJI be made towa rds ach i ev i ng those stand- 
ards. We had also better put the Good Kousekeep i ng 
seal of appr ova I on these sc hoo I s . You know » fly a 
f I ag^ do some t h I ng dl f fer ent to pub lie! ze the f ac t 
that this school has some notion of qua I i ty beh i nd 
tt. Then» we suggested that we re peat this process 
every five years (it's probably a five-year process 
in the first place). It ought to be recycled so 
that every five years you I ook at it again^ asking 
whether these are still the goals or standards to 
which you want to adhere. You need a new plan of 
ac t i on. Thus ^ you see here a rough description of 
the process we suggested for improving the quality 
of schooling in our state. 

Theme Two . The second t heme we s ugges ted con- 
cerned the pr epar at ion of professionals in Penn syl- 
van ia's 195 post-secondary institutions. There are 
86 schools of education in Pennsylvania and we crank 
out teachers for the rest of the world. We have lots 
of interesting rules and r egu lations. One is that 
when you graduate from one of our teachers' 
col leges ^ you get a temporary certificate. If you 
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evidence suggesting that teachers are any be tter » 
that children learn any ntore, or that anything 
particularly differ en t happens because the teacher 
took those 24 extra credit hours. 

J am aJso fairJy we II convinced that inservice 
training has to be radically changed , that it can no 
I onger be or i en ted toward i nd I v idual tmpr ovemen t . 
It has to be orient ed towar d impr ov i ng the quat i ty 
within the individual school. If you have a re ad i ng 
pr ob t em in your schoo I » you need to pr ov i de 
inservice training that ad dresses the issue of 
impr ov i ng teach i ng and r ead i ng techn i que s wi th this 
par t i cut ar popul at ion of st udent s^ with t hese teach- 
erS| and with this set of materials. Inservice 
train! ng has to be buildi ng-spec i f i c^ pr ob I em- 
specific. Sending the third grade teacher away to 
take courses on how to teach reading doesn't help 
solve the probim in that particular building. 

We've scheduled a whole set of hearings across 
the state between now and 1 9S1 to f i nd out how 
f acu I ty and admi n istrators feel about these issues. 
We a I so sa id^ by the way , that we didn't think that 
the deans of schools of education ought to ronake 
the training pr ogr am, nor should the coll ege pr ofe s- 
sor^ nor the classroom teachers. Only when we put 
the ideas of alJ of these people together will we 
beg i n to ge t some sense of qua I i ty in the cur r i c- 
u I um* So I between now and 1 9S1 ^ we have schedu I ed 
ten work sessions. I expect we'll make major 
changes in both the entrance requi r ements and the 
kind of courses that wrtl be offer ed. I have a 
feeling we may end up with a five-year training 
pr ogr am that i nvo I ve s earlier expo s ur e to the 
c 1 as sr oom^ pr obab 1 y beg Inn I ng in the sophmore year 
rather than waiting until the senior year. 

Now there's aire ad y been some no i se around the 
state: "Is this a new mandate? Witl it cost more 
money? " The answe r is yes^ yes. Wiere's the new 
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money coming from? Wei I » weWe got to reassess what 
we^re dolng^ because no new money will be available. 

Per sonal I y> Mm convl nc ed that if we don't do 
just this^ if we donM make some I eaps in terms of 
restoring conf i dance by engag ing in th i ngs like t he 
schoo I impr ovemen t effort^ there probably won't be 
public schools as we know them ten to twenty years 
from now. And the people who ought to be most ner- 
vous about this pros pec t ar e t hose a1 ready in the 
profession. Not everybody agrees with that assump- 
t i on ^ but I t h i nk we have ten years to get our act 
toge ther I and we can do it if we're wilMng to do 
some of the things that have been suggested. 

1 don*t think the state should be solely 
r espons i b 1 e fo r te 11 i ng sc hoo I s how to ope rate . The 
approach should be to share with the schools what 
the state thinks is best^ and to ask the faculty^ 
t he admin i s tr at i on^ and t he par en ts whet her or not 
that is right and what modifications they would like 
to make to that p I an. 

This is a conference on productivity^ and Mve 
sugges ted tha t you hav e to change the major .issue 
fron productivity to confide nce^ t hen f i nd ways to 
build or restore that confidence. 
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CONCLUSION 



The concern over educational productivity has 
not aba ted any si nee Dr* Michael TImpane wrote in 
1978: 'The search for improved performance has I ed 
educational policy-makers in many directions — toward 
i nnovat ion and back to traditional method s^ toward 
p 1 ann 1 ng ^ managemen t^ and accoun tab t M ty sys terns and 
toward gr eater responsibility for the individual 
c 1 a ssr ocm teacher i towar d new techno I ogy and 
teacher aids^ early child hood and career education* 
But the main problem^ or probl ems of pr oduct i v i ty 
r ema in unsol ved *" 

The purpose of this s ympos Itm was to disc us s 
the impact of policy decisions on school perfo fin- 
ance* Educators from Ar kansas^ Lou i s i ana^ Mi s s i s- 
s i pp i t New Mex i c o^ Ok I ahoma and Texas spen t an 
even i ng and ^ mor n i ng d j scus s ing this and other r e- 
lated issues with Drs* Wise^ IHentschke^ and Scanlon* 
Instead of one definitive answer to the impact of 
policy decisions on school perfo rmanc e^ three an- 
swers were suggested by each of the pre sen tor s^ and 
each of these was again modified through the ensuing 
discussion with the symposium participants* 

Ar t Wi se cone I uded that po I i cy 1 n t erven t ions 
we re necessary to effect changes that local boards 
of educat ion are not willing to make* Wise cau- 
tionedt however^ that educational policy made by the 
courts, the federal government and state governments 
carries the potential of bur eauc r at i zing the class- 
room* To the degree that this occur s, the delivery 
of education will suffer* 

Gib IHentschke cautioned that mod i f yi ng the i s- 
s ue of pr oduc t i V i ty through policy interventions was 
a grand scheme, but that pol icy-makers need to re- 
examine and reanalyze such strategies to see if the 
net benefits are worth the net costs. 
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And final Bob Scan I on proposed that the 

major issue of concern should not be with pr oduc^ 
tivity in all its vagar i es^ but wi tli pub lie con- 
fidence in the ablMty of educators to educate and 
students to learn* Scan Ion suggested tliat tlie way 
to achieve public confidence in education is to 
involve the public in formulating long-range plans 
that wi 1 1 del iver an educat lonal product in which 
they can have confidence* 
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